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moved with only five hundred men to engage the Scots until
reinforcements could arrive. This small force was so well
equipped that the Scots, taking it to be a vanguard of Norfolk's
forces moving against them, were thrown into a sudden panic.
In trying to retreat over the Esk, which was then in flood,
many of them were drowned. Although Sinclair tried to rally
his forces, he was unsuccessful and the Scots rushed headlong
into Solway Moss, where they were at the mercy of the hand-
ful of English troops, who showed no leniency. All the Scots
who were not taken prisoner were killed before the Duke of
Norfolk had had time to move his main force against them.
James V was in poor health and the humiliation of such a com-
plete annihilation of his forces probably hastened his death,
which occurred a fortnight later. The Howards had again an-
nihilated the Scottish military strength.
xi. In the meantime, the sudden death of Sir Thomas Wyatt,
the Elder, on n October, 1542, had called forth a number of
elegiac verses. Among the best of these was "W[yat] resteth
here, that quick could neuer rest,"45 one of the few poems by
Surrey which can be dated with certainty and the only poem
by him which we know to have been printed during his life-
time.46 From internal evidence in this poem and two others47
in which Surrey pays tribute to Wyatt, most critics have con-
cluded that the two poets were friendly acquaintances, if not
warm friends. Such inferences are difficult to support. There is
no external proof that they knew each other personally.48
46 Arber, p. 29.
46 Printed in An excellent Epitajfe ofsyr Thomas Wyat, with two other compendious
dytties, wherein are touchyd, and setjurth the state of mannes lyfe. [Colophon] Im-
prynted at London by lohn Herforde for Roberte Toye. [1542]; S. T. C., 26054.
47 The two sonnets which begin "In the rude age" (Arber, p. 218) and "Dyuers
thy death" (Arber, p. 28).
4S Nott, in his "Memoirs of Sir Thomas Wyatt" (The Works of Surrey and
Wyatt, EC, p. Ixxxv) states, "The connection . . . that reflected most honour upon
Wyatt's name was his friendship with Surrey; and yet, such is the perversity of
time, which preserves the memory of many a trifle while things of moment perish
in oblivion, nothing is recorded that enables us to say when that friendship began,
or how it was matured." Nevertheless, although he also derides some of the tradi-
tions associating their names, he accepts as fact that they were personal friends,
without citing his authorities. Nor can I find authority for the statement of Padel-